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MISTRUST ; OR, 
BLANCHE AND OSBRIGHT. 
A FEUDAL ROMANGE. 
(From Romantick Tales, dy A. G. Lewis.) 


(CONTINUED. 


CHAP. Xe 
“6 Horrour and doybt distract 
Allis troubled thowueht 
lhe hell within him 
Which slimbered ; wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be, 
Worse ; of worse deeds, worse suffering must ensue.” 
Mriron. 
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ANGER had satiated itself with blood ; the tempest was 
past : the voice of conscience now could be heard again,.and 
dreadful was its sound inthe ears of the guilty Rudig er. 
Blinded by passion, he had persuaded himself that in putting 
Ottokar to desats he had exercised a just retaliation for the 
murder of his herald : but now that the illusion was dissipat 
ed, he shuddered at perceiving, that the two actions were @ 
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very different complexion. Gustavus at least had given no: 
positive orders for the one ; but no’such excuse could be al- 
ledged for the other: the one at least was sudden, and might 
have occurred through accident ;. the other premeditated, 
and could only have happened through design : again, the 
herald was the partizan of a foe » ag was f fiideed a foe him- 

self ; but Ottokar was a friend; Was"a kirsmad, was a guest. 
tio had trusted tothe laws of knightly hospitality and knight- 
ly honour ; laws, which had been found insufficient to pre- 
serve his life. 

Conscience and his wife’s reproaches had awakened Ru- 
diger to a fullsense of his guilt ; but instead of being bene- 
ficial, fatally dreadful were the effects, which this conviction 
produced upon his character. He was nota villain; on the 

contrary, crimes filled his soul with horrour and indignation ; 
nay, he possessed a thousand noble, generous, and heroick 
feelings: but he was the slave of tempestuous passions, and 
even in the most. laudable movements of his nature, he 
might rather be said to detest vice, than to love virtue. 

Now then, when he saw himself on a sudden the object 
of his own abhorrence, of that abhorrence which he had for- 
merly exprest so loudly and so warmly against ot¥ers ; when 
he heard the bitter reproaches of Magdalena, and felt in all 
the agony of his soul, that her reproaches were deserved ; he 
sank at once into the deepest gloom of despondency, into all 
the horrours of self-loathing, at the bitterness of mental 
misery. He indulged norwish aration ; he formed no 
plan of repentance ; he sought no"@Xcuse tor his crime: he 
rather exaggerated Its attrocity. What he now felt towards 
Gustavus was no longer suspicion, or jealousy, or ill-will ! 
No ; it was the deepest, deadliest hatred ; it. was a. burning 
thirst for vengeance, which the blood of the whole family of 
Orrenberg seemed scarcely enough to querich. He was guil- 
iy, he was the most execrable of mortals, he was odious in 
his own eyes; and what punishment could be inflicted too 

severe on the rhan who had made him so? That man was 
Gustavus ; on Gustavus he swore to be revenged with the 
most dreadful imprecations : the magnitude of this one crime 
made him consider all future ones as but of little accounts 
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and he became the more a villain from his very abhorrence 
of vice. 
When the first emotions of grief and horrour had subsid- 

ed, and Magdalena’s heart no longer prevented her better 
judgment from exercising its influence, she regretted bitter 
ly her having exposed her feelings so plainly befor eher Lord 
She was weil aware, that with his temper reproaches could 
only serve to exasperate his passions, and unqualified oppo 
sition to confirm him in acourse oferrour. With the dawn 
of morning, therefore, she hastened to his chamber, deter 
mined to remove as much as possible the impression, which 
she had left on his mind at their last pi arting. She wished 
to sooth the aponies ot his bleed ng conscience, to conyince 
him gently and gradually, that all these mischiefs arose from 
the long-subsisting < and unnatural enmity of the two houses, 
and (if possible) by using the gentlest persuasion to win from 
him.a consent, that the occurrence of similar disasters should 
be prevented by the union of Blanche and Osbright, and 
consequently of the dearest interests of the two families 
But her good intentions were frustrated: she was refuse 
admittance to Rudiger, who passed the rext four-and-twen- 
ty hours # the solitude of his chamber, alternately exe crate 
ing himse lfand others, and passing by turns from the dep 

of the blackest gloom to the extreme of the wildest fury. 

No one but Wilfred was suffered to approach him: nor 

would he quit his ¢ a til informed of the arrival of 
Eugene, whom (thoug mis wound was not mortal) it had 
been at first judged imprudent to remove from the mounas- 

tery of St. Jobo. Though he had hitherto endeavoured to 
conceal it even from himself partly though prudence, part- 

ly through pride, it was in truth this ra ai ‘d boy, 
who possest the whole paternal love of Rudig: The dil- 
ference of his sensations towards him 2 at (iets. partook 
of those which he had felt towards their respective mothers. 
His esteem, bis admiration were bestowed in the hig! de 
deg ree on Magdalena ; but his heart had never melt@d with 

love but for the unhappy Agatha. Osbright was his heir, 
was a hero; he was fond of him, but on Eugene he doated. 
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his own sake. Itis true, if he had been asked—*“ which of 
the youths should perish’-—he would have sacrificed Eu- 
gene without a moment’s hesitation ; for, in the bosom of 
Rudiger pride ever bore a sway far superiour to that of ten- 
derness : but had he been asked—* which of them he could 
consent never to see again’—-he would have felt as little 
doubt in answering—* Osbright”—nor perhaps would have 
felt very deeply the deprivation, though the being his heir 
was the strongest claim to his attention. Still the reflection, 
that he must be his heir, made Rudiger entertain some little 
jealousy towards him ; and in the presence of Osbright, the 
father’s self-love felt painfully wounded by being sensible, 
that the perfections of his son made the defects of his own 
character appear in a more glaring light. On the other hand 
be saw in Eugene a poor detenceless being, whom he had 
brought into a world of sorrow, where his lot was hard, and 
against whose difficulties he was ill-calculated to struggle : 
he pitied him for his destitute situation, and he loved him 
for his likeness tohis wretched mother. In short, Eugene 
was dearer to him than Osbright; but the pride of blood was 
« thousand times dearer to him than either: he would have 
sacrificed his own life to preserve Eugene’s ; but te would 
have sacrificed Eugene's as well as his own to preserve in 
Osbright “the future Count of Frankheim.” 

No sooner was he informed of the youth’s arrival, than he 
hastened to visit him ; but he had @@arcely past the thresh- 
old of his chamber, when Magdalena stood before him. 
He started back, and a deep gloom darkened all his features. 
In vain did she address him in the most soothing language, 
and endeavour to exténuate the atrocity of Ottokar’s murder; 
he listened in silence, and only replied by a look of scornful 
incredulity. In vain did she recant the too hasty declara- 
tion of her sentiments towards him, and assure him of her 
undiminished affection: the bending of his head with con- 
strained politeness, and a smile of the bitterest irony, was 
the only manner in which he exprest his gratitude. His 
coldness hurt, and his sullenness alarmed her. Her eyes 
filled with tears ; she motioned to take his hand, and prest it 


to herlins; but he drew it back, haughtily and gloomily, 
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and passing her without uttering a word, proceeded to the 
chamber ot Eugene. 

But no comfort awaited him there. He found the wretch- 
ed youth tortured by one of his most violent paroxysms. He 
raved incessantly of his mother and of the murdered Jos- 


celyn; of the lovely cruel Blanche, and happy hated Os- 










bright. Every word which fell from his lips, either tore 
open a scarcely healed wound in his father’s bosom, or in- | 
H flicted upon it anew one. Rudiger listened with horreur t 






and remorse to the recapitulation of the poor Agatha’s in- 
juries and sufferings: the mention of Joscelyn’s murder re- 
kindled in his heart the flames of vengeance against Gusta- | | 

: 






vus: but when he collected from Eugene’s ravings, that tHe 

child of that very Gustavus was likely to become his daugh- 
ter-in-law ; that she, whose fatal beauty had robbed his dar - 

ling son dt his reason, and almost of his life, had also fasci- 

ni: ted the affections os his heir ; and that the proud name of : 
lrankheim was destined to be perpetuated through a de- 
scendant of the detested race of Orrenberg; no sooner was 
this discovery made to him, than his surprise, his alarm,his 
indignation, were extreme, extravagant, and ungovernable. 
He rushed from Eugene’s apartment, hastened to that of 
Magdalena, and entering abruptly, assailed her at once with 
such a storm of passion, of threats, of vows of vengeance a- 
gainst Blanche, against Osbright, against herself if he should 
3 find her privy to her son’s attachment, that it was long be- 
[™ tore the countess could discover the origin of his frantick 
behaviour. 

But when she did discover it, she found all efforts to ap- 
pease his fury totally unavai iling. On the contrary, the at- 
tempt to sooth him, and the bare suggestion of the advanta- 
ges likely to result from Osbright’s attachment, only served 
to increase his passion ; and after loading his wife with the 
bitterest reproaches, he was rushing from the chamber, when 
his eye rested on a letter, which in her agitation had fallen 
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from her bosom unobserved. At the same moment with ¢. 
her lord, she also had perceived the paper; with a cry of 
terrour she hastily caught 1 it from the ground ; but Rudiger 






had recognized his son’s hand- “Wee and Magdalena’s 
evident alarm convinced him, that it contained some mvste- 
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Ty, and that a mystery of no slight importance, he rudely 
orced the letter from her. One half, however, remained in 

the hand of the Countess, and she hastened to conceal its 

contents from discovery by throwing it into a brazier, which 
vas burning on the hearth. 

It was Osbright’s ‘etter, which Brother Peter had deliver- 
ed not an hour before. Pale and trembling with passion, 
Rudiger read the avowal of his son’s love tor Blanche ex- 
prestin the most glowing terms, his urgent entreaties that 
Magdalena would prevail on his father to consent to their 
union, and his confession, that for several days he had re- 
mained in concealment at the cell of Brother Peter. He al- 

so mentioned, that he was to have an interview with Blanche 
that ev ening...—and here the letter broke off. The object 
of that interview, the place of rendezvous, the precise time 
of meeting, these oat were contained in the burnt halg of 
the letter ; and on these points the alarmed Magdalena, re- 
solutely refused to give any information. Threats and en- 
treaties were employed in vain; and having placed guards 
at her chamber door, lest she hes iid make Osbrig ht aware 
that his incensed father was apprised of the sided d meet- 
ing, Rudiger left her to meditate on the most certain means 
of getting the defenceless Blanche into his power. 

Wilfred was summoned to his councils ; but the Seneschal 
refused his assistance, tillassured that his Lord’s femgoe 
aimed at the liberty, but not atthe life of Blanche; though 
nerhaps had he reasoned justly, he would have known, that 
with a man like ees whose passions were so impetuous 
and who was ever swayed by the impulse of the moment, 
her liberty once eae her life could not for one instant be se. 
cure. However, at present Rudiger’s object was, by get- 
ting Blanche into his hands, to prevent the possibility of hes 
varriage with Osbright, and to inflict the bitterest agony on 
sustavus, by making him fide with every mioute for the 
hfe of his darling daughter. He also fancied, that her pre- 

nee mipghthe of greac efficacy in restoring Eugene to fis 
senses ; but he swore with dreadful lmprecations, that if she 
tailed to produc c that bene ficial ( fect, she shi wuld be the lu- 
satick’s only nurse and continual attendant, and should pas 
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transports ef the wretch, whom her fatal charms had ruined. | 
Such being his avowed objects, Wilfred madenolongerany  - . 
f 

F 





scruple of giving his advice. It was accordingly agreed, 
that St. John’s Chapel should be watched; that Osbright 
should be followed to the place of rendezvous; and that 
Rudiger should hasten thither with a small body of chosen 
men, to seize and convey Blanche to the Castle of Frank- 
heim.—But Wilfred (who dreaded the resentment of his 
young Lord, should he be known to have had any hand in 
this business, and in whose power he should be left entirely 
after Rudiger’s decease) stipulated, that every possible f 
means should be used to surprise the lady, either previous 
to her meeting with Osbright, or after she had parted from 
him, but not when the lovers were together. By taking this 
precaution, he trusted, that Osbright would be kept in 
sgnorance of the persons, by whom his mistress had 
been carried off ; all resistance on his part would also be pre- ) 
cluded, which otherwise was likely to be very desperate and 
dangerous to the assailants ; and it might even be possibl 
to conceal from him, that the scene of his mistress’ S$ captivity 
was the castle of his own father. 

To these stipulations Rudiger readily consented ; and 
every thing being now arranged, he waited with the utmost | 
impatience for the information, that Osbright had set for- 


ward from the Chapel of St. Tohn. 
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TO sav merely that the subject of the present memoirs 
was an ingenious man, would convey to the publick mind 
but a very slight idea of his rare, ez’ we may say, unrival 
led talents. If we wish to see him in his peoper colours, we 
must look upon him as a man who has rendered the mokn 
important services to his conntry: whose great improvements 
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have made his name justly celebrated throughout the civiliz- 
ed world ; and who will be transmitted to posterity as one of 
the worthy supporters of the commercial interests of this 
country. , 

Matthew Boulton, sox of Matthew Boulton by Christian. 
daughter of Mr. Peers, of Chester, was born at Birming- 
ham on the 5th of September, (O. S.) 1738, and was prin- 
cipally conducated at a private grammar school, kept by the 
reverend Mr. Austed, who officiated at St. John’s chapel, 
Deritends He learned drawing undct Wariedge, and ma- 
thematicks under Cooper, &c. He was above the middle 
stature and well built ; was exceedingly encouraging to mo- 
dest merit, and fascinating in his manner and conversation. 

So early as the year 1745, Mr. Boulton invented: and 
brought to great perfection the inlaid steel; Buckles, but- 
tons, watch chains, &c. Great quantities of these were ex- 
ported to France, from whence they were re-purchased with 
avidity, by the English, as the offspring of French inge- 
nuity. 

Mr. Boulton’s manufactory at Birmingham being inade- 
quate to his extensive improvements, ard further experi- 
ments, he, in 1762, purchased a lease of the Soho, at Hands- 
worth. in the county of Stafford, distant about two miles ; 
at that time a barren heath, on the bleak summit of which 

stood a hut, the habitation of a warrenner. shen exten- 
sive tracts of common were converted by Mr. Boulton into 
the present oe manulactory, which was { arbished | i 
1765 at the expense of 90001, and in the year 1794, he | _ 
chased the fee simple of Soho, and much of the other a 
joining band a 
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Impelled by an ardent attachment to the arts, and by the 
, oo Oe a ae 

patriotic! K ambitio mn Gi oOFrid PID S nis savourie So ‘ho to per- 


fection, the ingenious proprietor soon established aseminary 
of artists, for drawing wide modelling ; and men of genius 

were sought for, and li! bera lly patronized, which shortly led 
to the successful establishment of an extensive manu factory 
of ornaments, in what th i Rirenah call, ormolu ; and these 
ornaments not only found ith eir way into the apartments of 
his majesty, but also into those of the nobility and curious of 


this ! kingdom, France, ai an d t he greatest rT: of E, Lurope 
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Finding that the mill which he had erected, fell infinitely 
short, even with the aid of horses, of the force which was 
necessary tor the completion of lis vast designs, Mr. B. in 
1767, had recourse to thet master piece of human ingenuity, 
the steam engine. This wonderful machine was vet in its 
infancy, and did not at first answer the expectations that had 
been formed of it. In 1769, Mr. J. Watt, of Glasgow, ob- f 
tained a patent for an improvement m the steam engine: 
This induced Mr. B. to form connections with Mr. Wait 
and ivx=<ti him to settle at Soho, to which the latter con 
sented. In 1775, parliament granted a prolongation of the 
patent for 25 years, and Messrs. Boulton and Watt enter- 
ing into a partnership, established a very extensive manufac 
tory of these engines at Soho, whence most of the great f 
mines and manuiactories into En ighane d couunues to be sup- 
plied, and they are now applied to almostevery mechanical 
purpose, W here great power is requisite. ; 



















Amongst the various applications of the steam engine, 
that of coining seems to be of ¢onsiderable 6 fit as 
by its powers, ail the operations are concentered on the same 
spot. it works anumber of coining machines with Siiece : 
rapidity and e eae by aiew boys from 12 to 14 years “ut 
of age, than cna be done by a great number of strong 
men, without ‘akadiieien their fingers, as the machine it- | 
self lays the blanks upon the die — concentral with 
it, and when struck, displaces one piece and replaces a 
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“‘ The whole of this expensive and magnificent apparatus 
(Says Dr. Darwin,) moves with such superiour excellence 
and cheapness of workmenship, as well as with works of 
auch pow axial machinery,as must totally prevent clandes- 
tine imitations, and in comsequence save many lives from 
the hand of the executioner ; a circumstance worthy the at- 
tention of a great minister. —Hi a civic crown was given in 
Rome for preserving the life of one citizen, Mr. Boulton 
should be covered with a garland of oak.” 

About the year 1773, the ingenious art of copying pictures 
in oil colours, by a mechanical process, was invented at So- 
ho ; and under the patronage of the above proprietor, was 
brought to such a degree of perfection, as to be taken for 
originals by the most experienced connoisseurs. ‘This art 
was brought to perfection under the management of the late 
tagenious Mr. F’, Eginton, who-wasno-less celebrated for 
his painting on glass. 

In 1788, Mr. Boulton struck a piece of gold, the size of 
a guinea, as a pattern, letters of which were indented instead 
of a relief ; and the head and other devices, although in re- 
lief, were protected from wear by a flat border, and from the 
perfect rotundity of shape, &c. with the aid of a steel guage, 
it may, with great ease and certainty, by ascertaining its 
specifick gravity, be distinguished from any base metal. 

Previous to Mr. Boulton’s engagement to supply govern- 
ment with copper pence, in order to bring his apparatus to 
periection, he e xercised it in coining silver money for Si- 
erra I.eone, and the African company ; and copper for the 
Kast India company and Bermuda. 

Various beautiful medals, of superiour workmanship to 
any ol the modern money of this country, of our celebrate! 
naval and: other officers, nan from time to. time, been 
struck bere by Mr. Boulton, for the purpose of employing 
and encouraging ingenious artists to revive that branch ot 
sculpture 

Since the demise of the late em press Catharine, Mr. Boul- 
ton presented her successor, a late emperour Paul [. with 

me of the curious articles of his manufactory, and in re- 

urn received a Pe — letter of thanks and ap orob: ation toge 
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beria, and specimens of all the modern money of Russia. 
Among the metals, which, for elegance of design and beau- 

ty of execution, have never yet been equalled in this or any 
other country, isa massy one of gol 1, impressed with a 
striking likeness, it is said, of that mon: ich. Our readers 
will be surprised, when they are told that this unrivalled 
piece was struck froma die engraved by the present empress 
dowager, who has from her youth taken great delight in the 
art of engraving on steel. 

With a view of still further improving and facilitating 
the manufactory of steam engines, Messrs. Boulton and 
Watt have latcly, in conjunction with their sons, establish- 

eda foundery at Smothwick, a short distance from Soho. 
Here that powerful agent is employed, as it were, to mulit- 
ply itself, and its various parts are fabricated and adapted 
together with the same regrflarity, neatness and expedition, 
which di istinguishes ali the operations of their manufactor, 
‘Those engines are afterw ards distributed to all parts of the 
kingdom by the Birmingham canal, which communicates 
with a wet dock belonging to the foundery. 

In a national view, Mr. Boulton’s undertakings are high- 

y valuable and important.—By collecting around him ar- 
tists of various de ae 5 ot rival talents have beén called 
forth ; and by successive compet titiens, have been maiultipli- 
ed to an extent highly beneficial to the publick. <A barren 
teath has been covered with plenty and population ; and 
these works, which, in their infancy were lithe: known aad 
attended to, now cover several acres, give employment to 
many more than 69900 persons, and are indubitably the first 
of their kind in Europe, 

No expence has been spared to render these works uni- 
form and handsome in architecture, as well asneat and com- 
modious. ‘The same liberal spirit and taste has the preat 

ind worthy proprietor gradually exercised towards adjoining; 
gardens aod pleasure grounds, which, at the same time that 
ihey form an agree able separation from his own residence, 
renders Soho a much admired scene of pictueengat beauty. 

The house, which was before oa too small | tor the hos- 
pitable purposes of its generous owner, bas lately heen con 

siderably enlarged. 
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‘To comment upon the private character of a gentleman 
in Mr. Boulton’s situation, would be a useless task, we shall 
therefore only observe, tha: as his great and expanded mind 
formed and brought to perfection the wonderful works we 
have briefly entobeauied to describe, so he felt no greater 
felicity, than that of diffusing happiness all around him. 

Mr. Boulton was not only a fellow of the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh, but likewise of that which bears 
the imperial title of the Free and Aiconomica! at St. Peters- 
burgh, and many other foreign institutions of the highest 
celebrity in Europe. 

For a long time previous to his decease, he had been con- 
fined to his room by iilness, and his dissolution daily expect- 
ed. His memory will ever remain dear to the British na- 
tion, whose glory advanced in proportion to his own fame. 
While we commemorate those great men who have sought 
their country’s honour in the fields of war, we ought not to 
omig paying a just tribute of applause to those who have 
promoted arts, industry, and commerce, and diffused plenty 
and comfort throdgh the realm, by cultivating science, an 
spplying it to the useful arts of peace. 


—=r GD *>---.- 


ON THE TORPIDITY OF ANIMALS. 
BY Dr. BARTON. 
From the Philosophical Magazine, 


I LATELY purchased, and have just finished the read- 
ing of, “ An Essay on the Torpidity of Animals, by Hen- 

y Reeve, M. D.” The work has afforded me much a- 
ensue and some instruction; and may, doubtless, be 
read with great satisfaction and advantage by the younger 
class of naturalists. It is, however, I think, less replete with 
new facts and experiments, and with original and enlarged 
views of the nature and phenomena of torpid life, than migh 
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have been expected, considering the respectable author’s op- 
portunities of acquiring information, and the length of time 
that he has had the subject under his consideration. 

Having, myself, for several years, been engaged in en- 
quiries relative to the same subje ct, in various classes of ani- 
mals, but especially in the mamalia, the birds, and the rep- 
tilia (amphibia of Linneus) I hope to be able, at no very 
distant period, to publish the full result of my researches 
und experiments. I shall then, with that candour, which, 
i trust, will never forsake me in my inquiriesasa naturalist, 
point out some of the errours (as I now conceive them to 
be) of Dr. Reeve’s work ; and in particular, I shall state at 
iength the facts, the actual experiments, and the observa- 
tions, which compel me to difler from him on some very 
material questions. At present, I have no other object in 

view than to draw your attention, and that of your philoso- 
phick readers, to that part of Dr. Reeve’s Essay which re- 
Jates to the real or supposed torpidity of birds. This part of 
ihis subject, the intelligent authour does not seem to have 
examined with his accustomed ability. In treating of the 
‘migration of birds,” Dr. Reeve has the following words : 
‘Here a curious question arises respecting the disappear- 
ances of birds. It is singular that this subject should still 
admit of doubt, when it seems so easy to be decided ; yet 
every month we see queries and answers about the migra- 
tion of swallows and every year our curiosity is attempted 
to be amused with marvellous histories of a party of these 
birds diving under water in some remote quarter of Ame- 
ricae No species of birds, except the swallow, the cuckoo, 
and the woodcock, have been supposed to remain torpid 
during the winter months. And what is the evidence in 
favour of so strange and monstrous asupposition ? Nothing 
but the vague testimonies, and histories repugnant to reason 
and experience.*” 

It appears somewhat surprising to me, that an author who 
had so long had the subject of the tornidity of animals under 
his consideration, should have hazarded the assertion con- 
a in the preceding paragraph. Dr. Reeve has certain- 
’, read of other birds, besides the swallow, the cuckoo 
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and the woodcock, which are said to have been found in a 
torpid state. And ought he not to have mentioned these 
birds, 

In my Fragments of the Natural History of Pennsylvania 
which Dr. Reeve, if I do not mistake, has seen, for he has 
referred to the work in his Inaugural Dissertation published 
m1 1805, I have mentioned the common humming bird 
(trachilus colubris} as one of those American birds which 
clo occasionally become terpid. I have particular reasons 
for quoting the passage, as it occurs in the Fragments. ‘“ [ 
have not been able to learn, that the humming bird winters 
in any, not even in the warmest parts of the United States. 
{ cannot hesitate to consider it as a bird of passage. A gen- 
tleman, however, whose name I do not recollect, wrote a lit- 
tle paper to prové, that these birds continue with us all the 
winter. Why? because one of them was one frosty day, 
in the month of October, found a good deal benumbed in a 
church, in some partof New England, I think in Connec- 
ticut.. } . 

In the same work, speaking of the caprimulgus, virginia- 
nus, or whip-poor-Will of the Americans, I have said: “ J 
have been informed, that some of these birds have been 
found in a torpid state, in hollow trees, in New Jersey. but 
E cannotentirely depend upon the fact ; and I have little he- 
sitation in saying, that this bird, as well as the swallows, to 
which it is allied, is a bird of passage.” 

Here then, there are two American birds besides those 
enumerated by Dr. Reeve, which are supposed by some per- 
sons, to become torpid in the winter season.. Nor do these 
complete the list. It is the opinion of many well informed 
persons in the United States (out by no means vouch for 
the verity of the story) that the Virginia corncrake, er rail 
frajlus virgipianus)} becomes rorpid, and remains among the 
mud and grasses of our meadows, &c. during the winter 
season. itis asserted by many other persons, that whole 
Mocks of the Carolina parrot, or parakeet (psittacus caroli- 
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nensis) continue in a torpid state, ia the hollows of trees, in 
the state of North Carolina, and in some other parts of the 
American union. [| believe entire dependence may be 
placed upon this ‘statement ; though it would not be difficult 
to shew, that these birds are often seen abroad, and pretty 
active when the ground is whitened by snow. I could men- 
tion not a few other birds, the torpid state of which has been 
spoken of by naturalists oad others; and these birds I shall 
mention in my “ Facts, Experiments, and Observations, re- 
lative to the torpidity of animals.” 

But “ what” (says Dr. Reeve) “ is the evidence in favour 
of so strange and monstrous a supposition? Nothing but 
the most vague testimonies, and histories repugnant to rea- 
son and experience.” 

This, surely, is not the proper language to be employed 
in the investigation and discussion of " physiological questions. 
Authorities are facts in natural as well as in civil history. 
And in favour of the torpidity of some of the birds which 
have mentioned, the authorities are, sometimes at least, 
highly respectable ; nor are they few in nomber. In re- 
gard to the swallows, [ shall say but little at present. I have 
ut this time, in the press,a memoir on the migration and tor- 
pidity of these birds. I am coufident that I shall be able to 
convince every candid philosopher, that great numbers of 
swallows, of different species, do occasionally pass into a 
state of torpidity, more or less profound, net merely “ in 
some remote.quarter of America,” but inthe vicinity of our 
capital cities, where there are some men of genuine obser- 
vation and inquiry, and who are as little propense to believe 
the marvellous in natural history, as any philosophers else- 

where. 

I do not suppose that all the swallows of North America 


become torpid. It is my present 0} Minion, and it was my" 


opinion when I published the * Prag nents” in 1799, that the 
swallows, zn geucral, are migratory birds.* But subsequent 
and very extensive nquiries have convinced 1 ne, that the 
.nstances of torp id s swallows are much more frequent than | 

* See Fragments, kc. Appendix 1. page 16. 5 
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formerly supposed they were ; and that there are two species 
of the genus /irunda, which are peculiarly disposed to pass 
the brumal scason in the cavities of rocks, in the hollows of 
trees, and in other similar situations, where they. have often 
been found in a soporase state. These species are the 47- 
rundo riparia, or saad swallow, commonly called in the U- 
nited States, bank swallow and bank martin; and the /Azrun- 
do palasgia, or. aculeated swallow, which we call chimney 
bird and chimney swallow. There is no fact in ornithology 
better estabeshed, than THE FACT of the occastonal torpidity 
of these two spectes of hirunda. 

I say nothing of the torpidity of swallows “ under water.” 
But I do not wholly deny zhis fact. And F take much plea- 
sure in referring Dr, Reeve to a short paper, in the Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, vol. vi. part 
i. relative to the discovery of a terpid swallow under a quan- 
tity of mud and leaves. The author of that paper was a 
most worthy and a eaehes man ; ae a man so religious- 
iy attached to trath, that £ believe ee > have been Incapa- 
ble of uttering a falsehood. He was, moreover, @ mani of 
nice Observation, and of a philcsophical turn of mind. 

Ido not wish to urse this part of the swallow’s history 

ry farther. Ehave nothing to a in support of the * swal- 
tow song.” But when, iu page 44, Dr. Reeve asserts, that 
no swallows * were ever Fsand a in all the rivers and lakes of 
England, Waies, freland, Scotland, or Switzerland, although 


fishermen are const 
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been asserted by any of his countrymen that swallows have 
been found to pid uoder water, in E.ncland! Swallows are 
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here are some curious. votices about swallows. The fol- 
lowing may not be deemed wholly unworthy.cf Dr. Reeve’: 
attention. “Sir John Haskyns proposed, that it might be 
5) saminc dow hue khecomes of the swallows. and is what 
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But I will take my leave of the swallows.—Since I pub- 
lished my Fragments, I have obtained much information re- 
fative to the torpidity of the humming bird. E have hinted 
at this subject, and have, indeed, most pointedly admittet& 
the fact, 1a my letter to Mons. La Cepede, published in your 
Philosophical Magazines Iam now fully persuaded, that 
instances of the torpidity of the trochilus are by no means 
uncommon in the United States: and I regret my having, 
treated with so little respect, the opinion of the Connecticut 
gentleman already alluded to. I¢ is certain, at least, that the 
trochilus, like the generality of the swallows, is very impa- 
tient of cold; and that it sometimes, even in our houses, 
very suddenly passes into a profound slumber, from which, 
however, it awakes, to enjoy all the privileges of its hfe. I 
say this 1s certain. And this, so far as his sentiments may be 
-collected from his Essa Ys is more than Di, Reeve is willing 
to admit of any species tr the great class of birds. 


me a ee 








state they are during the winter. In answer to which Mr. 
Henshaw affirmed ; that the chancellor of Denmark told him, 
as an undoubted truth, that in Iceland, there had been taken 
out of the ice sw allows, which being afterwards brought i in- 

to a Warm stove recov eved and flew about the room.” Mr. 
Henshaw observed, * that he had an account like the former 

concerning swallows from our watermen, viz. that they hav c 
found them in the river Thames; and that towards the end 

of the year they assemble in great numbers on the little is 

lands of the river, and then submerze themselves in the wa- 
ter.” —“ Upon reading the minutes of the last meeting Mr. 
Henshaw remarked, that Dr. Harvey had considered the 
state of s:vallows in the winter, and had dissected some of 
thers, which had been found under water, and could not ob 

serve that there wes either warmth or motion in them. 
« Mr. Chetwynd, of Ingstree, being present [at a meeting of 
the Roval ae ety | cbserved, that during the time that the 





swallows aré laid up-for the winter, they moult, and return 
in the siting with all new feathers.” The History of the 


Royal Society of London, &c. &c. By Thomas Birch, D. D 
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The fact of the torpidity of the trochilus was not unknown 
above two centuries ago. It is related bv the Spanish his. 
torians Herrera, Ximenes, and several others, though it must 
be confessed that these writers have mixed with the truth, 
some fable.. [have lately conversed with an intelligent gen- 
tleman, who was born, and has long resided, in the kingdom 
of Mexico. He assures me, taat the fact of the torpidity of 
the trochilus is known to every one in that country, and in 
the adjacent provinces. He added, that he had himsélf seen 
one of these little birds in its bruma! sleep, in a tree. I shall 
discuss this subject at length, and shall illustrate it by actual 
experiments, in my work on the torpid state of animals, to 
which [ have already alluded. In the mean while, I flatter 
myself that the following lines, a part of which immediately 
relates to the somnus of the trochilus, will not be wholly un- : 
acceptable to some of your readers. Fhe author is Raphael 
Landivar, a native of Guatimala; and his poem, entitled 
Rusticatio Mexicana, in fifteen books, besides an appendix, 
in verse also, deserves to be much better known than it ap- 
pears to be. It is, indeed, well worthy of an English trans- 
lation; and I sincerely wish that the elegant Mr. Sotheby, 
whose translation sf the Georgicks of Virgil has so deser- 
vedly procured him a high regutation, could be induced to 
undertake the task. My copy of Uandivar’s work, which is, 
I believe, a very rare one, would be at his service. The pub- 
lick pulse might be tried, by the publication of a version of 
one or two of the books. 

In his 13th book the author treats of birds. And here it 
is that he speaks of the humming bard, its mannaers, its 
sleep, &c. 


“‘ Nil tamen exiguo novit prestantius orbis 
Colibriv dulcis spoliato murmure vocis,* 
Sed claro tenues penna radiante per artus. 
E-xiguum: corpus, forsan non pollice majus, 
(Quod rostro natura parens munivit acuto 
Aique artus ferme totes equante volucris.)} 








* “ Avicula haec Colibri in America Meridionali, in Sep- 
tentrionall vera Chupa-mixto dicitur.” Note by Viiliveer- 
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Induit aurato viridantes lumine plumas, 

Et varios miscet tracto a sole colores. 

Ile volat rapidum Zephyrum superante volatu, ' 

Et raucum penna tollit stridente susurrum. 

Roscida si vero fragrarti educere flore 

Mella velit rostro, viresque reducere membris, 

(Quippe alia quacumque negat se pascere mensa) 

Sistitur in medio concussis #re pennis, 

Nectareum donec tereti trahat ore liquorem, 

Ast adeo prompte subtiles concutit alas, 

Ut vigiles fugiant oculos, ludantque citatz ; 

Suspensamque putes volucrem super athera filo, 

Sin autem sylvis borealis bruma propinquet, 

Plusque vagus sclito frigecat Jupiter imore, 

Frigida precipti linquit Colibrius arva 

Nostra fuga, linquitque levi viridaria penna. 

Et longum montis nigris absconditus umbris 

Ingulget placido, ceu Progne arguta, sopori, 

Dum luces Aries stellatis noctibus equet, 

Verque novum pratis antiquum reddat honorem.” 
Rusticatio Mexicana, lib. xiii. v. 217. 242. 


ll this, Dr. Reeve will perhaps say, may do very well in 
poetry : but something more positive on the subject of the 
“ placidus sopur” of the colibri is required. Some factS, and 
therefore something more positive, I have already mention- 
ed: and many additional facts, with experiments, I promise 
to give in another place. At present I shall only add, that 
Myr. Landivar mentions the torpidity of the humming bird, 
not as a fable, but as an established truth. For in the short 
\Monitum prefixed to his interesting work, he says, “* In hoc 
iutem opusculo nullis erit fictioni locus, eam si excipias, que 
ad lacum Mexicanum canentes poetas inducit,. Que vidt 
refero, queeque mihi testes oculati, ceteroquin veracissim1, 


retulere. Preeterea cure mint fuit oculatorum testium auc- 


coritate sebscripta, quae rariora sunt, confirmare.” 
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ACCOUNT OF THE BULL FIGHTS IN SPAIN.* 


WHAT still seems to approach to barbarity in the Spa- 
nish manners, is the excessive attachment of that nation to 
bull fights, a spectacle which shocks the delicacy of every 
other people in Europe. Many Spaniards consider this prac- 
tice as the sure means of preserving that energy bywhich 
they are characterised, and of habituating them to violent 
emotions, which are terrible only to timid minds. As for my 
part, [ respect their taste, without adopting it, but I could 
never yet comprehend what relation there was between bra> 
very and a spectacle where the assistants run no danger ; 
where the actors prove by the few accidents} which befal 
them, that their’s has nothing in it very tnteresting, and where 
the unhappy victims wait only for-certain death as the re- 
ward of their vigour and courage. Another proof that these 
spectacles have little or no influence on the disposition of the 
mind, is, that I have seen children, old men, aud people of 
all ages, stations and characters, assist atthem ; and vet their 
being accustomed to such bloody entertainments neither cor- 
rected their weakness and timidity, nor altered the mildness 
oftheir manners. ‘They are very expensive, but they bring 
great gain to the undertakers. The worst places cost two or 
four rials, according as they are in the sun or the shade. The 
price of the highest is a dollar. When the price of the 
horses and bulls, and the wages of the Torreadoreshave been 
paid out of this moncy, the rest is generally appropriated to 


_—- —_— 


* From Nouveau Voyage en Espagne, ou Tableau de L’ - 
Etat actuel de cette Monarchic. Paris, 1789. 

+ Notwithstanding all that is said, they are very uncom- 
mon. ‘he cavaliers who are thrown dowt:, sometimes, in- 
deed, receive violent contusions; but during near four years 
that I attended bull fights, I never knew but one Torreadore 
who died of his wounds. In any event, however, a priest, 
furnished with the viaticum and holy.oils, assists at the spec- 
tacle in a kind of box, concealed by a grate, in which he is 
not perceived by the assistants ; a precaution which, not- 
as its inutility, is still preserved by the power af’ 

“ustom like many other human institutions. 
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pious foundations : at Madrid it forms one of the principal 
funds of the hospital. 

It is only during summer that these combats are exhibit- 
ed, because the season then permits the spectators to sit in 
the open air, and because the bulls are then more vigorous. 
Those which are of the best breed are condemned to this 
kind of sacrifice ; and connoisseurs are so well acquainted 
with their distinguishing marks, that as soon as a bull appears 
upon the arena, they can mention the place where he was 
reared. This arena isa kind of circus surrounded by about 
a dozen of seats, rising one above another ; the highest of 
which only is covered. The boxes occupy the lower part of 
the edifice. In some cities, Valladolid for example, which 
has no space particularly set apart for these combats, the prin- 
cipal square is converted intoa theatre. The balconies of the 
houses are widened, so as to project over the streets, which 
end there ; and it is really a very interesting sight to see the 
different classes of people assembled around this square, 
waiting for the signal when the entertainment is to com- 
mence, and exhibiting every external sign of impatience and 
joy- The spectacle commences by a kind of procession a- 
round the square, in which appear, both on horseback and of 
foot, the combatants, who are to attack the fierce animal ; af- 
ter which two Alguazils, dressed in perukes and black robes 
advance with great gravity on horseback, who go and ask 
from the president of the entertainment* an order for it to 
commence. A signal is immediately given, and the animal, 
which was before shut up in a kind of hovel, with a door 
opening into the square soon makes his appearance. The 
officers of justice, who have nothing to do with the bull, pru- 
dently hasten to retire, and their fright is a prelude to the 
cruel pleasure which the spectators are about to enjoy. The 
bull, however, is received with loud shouts, and almost stun- 
ned by the noisy expressions of their joy. He ‘ias to con- 
tend first against the Picadores, combatants oa horseback, 
who, dressed according to the ancient Spanish manner, and, 
as it were, fixed to their saddies, wait for him, each being 
armed with along lance. This exercise, which requires 
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* The governour, or Corregidor. 
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gth and courage, and dexterity, is not considered as dis- 
racelul. Formerly the greatest Lords did not disdain to 
ractise it; even, at present, some of the Hidalgos solicit for 
he honour of fighting the Bull;on horseback, and taey are 
tocn previously presented to the people, under the ausoices 
of a patron, who is commonly one of the principal personages 
at Conrt, 


The Picadores, whoever they may be, open-he scene. It 


eiten happens that the bull, without being provoked, darts 
upon upon them, and every body entertains a favourable opi- 
nion of his courage. &f, notwithstanding the sharp pointed 
sapou which defends his attack, he returns immediately to 
the charge, their shouts are redoubled as their joy is convert- 
ed into enthusiasm ; but if the bull, struck wich terrour, ap- 
pears paciack, and avoids his peraccut fs, by walking round 
the square in a timid manner, he is hooted at aud hissed by 
the whole spec ators, and all those near whom he passes load 
ae with blows and reproaches. He seems then tobe a com- 
on enemy, who has some great crime to expiate, or a vic- 
tim, mm the sacrifice of which all the people are interested. If 
tne can awaken his courage, he is judged unworthy of 
being tormented by men; the ery of perros, perres, brings 
1 new enemies against him, and large dogs are let loose 
upon him, which seize him bv the neck and ears in a furious 
manner. Tine animal then finds the use of those. weapons 
with which nature bas furntshed him ; he tosses the dogs i in- 
to the air, who fail down stunned, bcm sometimes mangled : 
they, however, recover, renew the combat, and generally fi- 
niah. by overee omni) g their adversarv, who thus perishes i ig- 
nobiy. Ti, on the other d nand, he presents himself with a pood 
grace, he runs a longer and nobier, but a much more 
infeul career. ‘The first act of the tragedy belongs to 
the combatants on horseback ; this 1s the most ar I and 
loody of all the scenes, a often the most disgusting. The 
ricar ‘a ai 1m | braves the pointed stee! whic n makes ae 
wounds in his neck, attacks with furv the tmmnocent horse 
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attention, and to provoke him, by shaking before him difler- 
ent pleces of clothof various colours. [t 1s, however, at 
their own risk that they thus save the dismounted horseman ; 
for the bull sometimes pursues them, and they have then 
need for ail their agility. Thev often escape from him by 
letting fall in his way the piece of stuff which was en only 
arms, and against which the deceived. animal expends all his 
fury. Sometimes he does not accept this substitute, cad the 
combatant has no other resource but to throw himself speed '- 
ly over a barrier, s1x feet high, which encloses the unteric r 
part of the arena. In some places this barrier ts double, and 
the intermediate space forms a kind of circular gallery, be 
hind which the pursaed Lorreadore is in safety. Butw he n 
the barrier is single, the bull attempts to ju: mprover it, and « 
ten succeeds. The reader may easily j imagine in what con 
sternation the nearest of the spectators then are; their Bliste 


, ? 


to get out of the way, and to crowd to. the en yenches, 
becomes often more fatal to them than even the f oy of the 
bull, who, stumbling at every step, on account of the nar- 
rowness of the place and the inequality of the ground, 
thinks rather of his own’ safety than of revenge, and 
besides soon falls under the blows which are-given him from 
all quarters. 

xcept in such cases, which are very rare, he immediate~ 
ly returns. His adversary recovered, has had time to getup 
—he immediately remounts his horse, provided the latter is 
not rendered unfit for service, and the attack commence 
but he is often obliged to change his horse several times. 
have seen eight or ten horses, torn or having their bellies rip- 
ped up by the same Bull, fall “ wn, and expire in the {i 
bh: uttle,. Exp ressions cannot then be iound to celebrate 
acts of prowess, which, for several days become the 
ite : topick of conversation. These horses, very affecting 
ae of patience, courage and docility, exhibit somet 


poe 


. 


before they expire, a spectacle which I shall permit 
barites to shudder at. They may be” seen treading und 
their feet their bloody entrails, which drop from their sid 

half torn open, and yet obeying, for some time after, tt 
hand which conducts them t to new tortures ; spectators of 
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sure into pain, A new act is, however, preparing, which re- 
conciles them to the entertainment. Ass soon as it is con- 
cluded, that the bull has been sufficiently tormented by the 
combatants on horse-back, the retire, and leave him: to be ir- 
ritated by those on foot. The la:ter, who are called: Banderi- 
#ros, go before the animal, and the moment he darts upon 
them, they plunge into-his neck, two by two; a kind of darts, 
called banderilias, the points of which are hooked, and which 
age ornamented with small streamers made of coloured’ pa- 
per. The fury of the bull is now redoubled ; he roars, tosses: 
his head, and-the vain efforts which he makes serve only to 
encrease the pain of his wounds ; this last scene calls forth 
all the agility of his adversaries. The spectators at first trem- 
ble for them, when they behold them braving so near the 
horns of this formidable animal ; but their hands: well exer- 
cised, aim their blows soskilfully and they avoid the danger 
so nimbly, that after having seen them a few times, one nei- 
ther pities nor admires them, and their address and dexterity 
seem only to be a small episode of the tragedy, which con- 
cludes inthe following manner. When the vigour of the 
bull appears to be almost exhausted, when his blood issuing 
from twenty wounds, streams along his neck, and moistens 
his robust sides, and when the people, tired of one object, 
demand another victim, the president of the entertainment 
gives the signal of death, which is announced by the sound of 
trumpets. The J/itador then advances, and all the rest quit 
the arena ; with one hand he holds a long dagger, and with 
the other a kind of flag, which he waves backward and _for- 
ward before his advers sary. ‘Fhey both stop and gaze at 
one another, and while the agility of the Madator deceives 
the impetuosity of the bull, the pleasure of the spectators, 
which Was for some time suspen de 2d. 1s agam awakened nto 
tts. Sometimes the bull remains motionless, throws up the 
earth with his foot, and appears as Wf meditating revenges 


‘Those then who have fe a Hichhé wold say; 


Enfiamed with wre ith, he sees th’ opposing foe, 
And firmly waits to meet the levelled blow. 


The bull in this co adi tion and the Madator, who calcua, 
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an able pencil might not disdain to del 
bly in silence behold this dumb scene. 
gives the mortal blow; and if the a 
ate ly falls, a thousand voices proclaim with loud shouts sa : 
but if the blow is net decisive, if 
the bull survives and seeks still 60 brave the fatal steel, mur 
murs succeed to’ applause, and the Jorrcadore, whose glory 
was about to be raised to the. skies, 
unskilful butchers He endeavours to be soon revenged, and 
to disarm his judges of their severity. His zeal sometime- 
degenerates into blind fury, asd his partizans tremble for the 
fe, at length, directs bis 
he Stappels and 


'ength, 


triumph of the conqueror ; 


consequence: 
Stow better. 


the people. “Ehree mules, 
ers, come to terminate the tragedy. 
the bull’s horns, which have betrayed his valour, and the ani- 
mal, which but a little before was furious and proud, is drag- 
zed ignominiously from the arena which he has honoured,- 
and leaves only the traces of his blood, and the remembrance 
of his exploits, which are soon effaced on the appearance of 
his successor. On each of the days set apart for these enter- 
tainments, six are thus sacrificed in the morning, and twelve 
in the afternoon, at least, in D 
en exclusively to the Matador, 
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of his imprudence. 
The animal vomits ap bload ; 
‘alls, while bis conqeror is intoxicated’ with the anplauses ot 
ornamented with bells aad stream- 
is tied around 


The three last are giv- 
i who, without the assistance of 
es, exerts his ingenuity to vary the pleasure of 
_ spectators. Sometimes he causes them to be combated 
- some intrep ae stranger, who attacks them mounted on the 
ind sometimes he matches them wih 
acids is generally destined for the plea 
The points of the bull’s horns are con 
c os by some ina wrapped round them, which breaks thei 
is state 1s called Eméolado, has 
‘to tear his antagonist. 
great numbers 
and ofte n ex 
bull always { 


‘J he animal, which int 
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their lives at the expense of so many torments and so many 
efforts of courage ; they would willingly assist them to es- 
cape from their persecutors. In the minds of such spectators 
disgust succeeds compassion, and satiety succeeds disgust. 
Such a series of uniform scenes makes that ivterest become 
languid, which this spectacle, on its commencement, seemed 
to promise. But to-conagisseurs, who have thoroughly studied 
all the stratagems of the bull, the resources of his address and 
fury, ond the different methods of irritating, tormenting, and 
devei iving him,* none of these scenes resembles another, and 
they pity those. frivolous. observers who cannot remark all 
their varieties. 

In this career, as well as in others, the spirit of party dis- 
tributes fame, and disputes or exaggerates success. When 
[ arrived at Madrid the amateurs were divided respecting 
wo famous Jatadsres, Costillares and Romero,.as people of 
other countries would be respecting two celebrated actors. 
Each sect were as enthusiastick in their praises, and as ob- 
stinate in their opinions as the Gluckistes and the Piccinistes 
could be among us. One can hardly be induced to believe, 
that the art of killing a bull, which seems to belong exclu- 
sively to butchers, should be discussed with gravity, and ex- 
tolled with transport, not only by the vulgar, but even by the 
most sensible people, and by women formed for relishing the 
most delicate ; leasures. We can scarcely conceive, how the 
chariot races in the Olympic games, could furnish Pindar 
with a subject for those sublime odes, which enchanted all 
Greece, while they immortalized the conquerors. Bull- 
fights appear to be a subject still more barren, and yet, in the 
like manner, they assist the flights of enthusiasm. Every 
thing that we have had a passion for from our istancy, eve- 
ry thing that awakens in us those violent emotions, which 
custom ‘anes not weaken, may excite this exalted sentiment, 
and plead i its excuse. Ve ought not to make any inferences 
prejudicial to the morals of a nation, from theebjects of this 
enthusiasm, whatever they mav be. The combats of the Ro- 
man gladiators, and the horrid engagements of criminals 


—_— --—- -—-—-- —_.. ___.. 





* In some provinces this is a study to which people apply 
trom their infancy 
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with ferocious animals, excited the same. Horse races pro- 
duce a kind of delirium among the English. Will any one, 
therefore, on that account, refuse the appellation of a hu 
mane and polished people to the cne, and of a philosophical 
people to the other In the like manner, the Spaniards, not- 
withstanding their unbounded passion for bull fights, not- 
withstanding the barbarous pleasure they enjcy in secing the 
blood of innocent and courageous animals shed, are no less 
susceptible of ev ery sentiment of benevolence and delicacy. 
When they leave these bioody entertainments, they enjoy no 
less than other nations the happiness of domestick peace, the 
—— of friendship, and the joys of love ; their hearts are 
o less susceptible of pity, nor is their courage rendered 
more ferocious. I doubt much, whether in those ages when 
duels and assassinations were fiequent, they were more 
strongly attached to their favourite diversion. They are be- 
come much more patifick ; their manners are softe ned, with- 
out their fondness for bull fights being lessened. The day o: 
which they are celebrated, is a day of festivity for the whol 
canton, and people flock to the spot from the distance of 
or twelve miles ‘axound, The tradesman who can scarcel 
1s family, finds alwavs et rough ¢t 
devote to this acai . Misfortane must attcod the chastit 
of that young woman whose poverty exeludes her from tt. 
Her first seducer will be the persoa who pays for her ad- 
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procure a subsistence for 


miIssiOR. 

The Spi nish government are very sensible of the moral 
and political inconveniences arising from this species of 
phrenzy. They have long since perce ived, that among a 
people whom they wish to encourage to labour, it is the 
cause of much disorder and dissipation ; and that it hurts 
agriculture, by destroying a great tnumber of robust avimals 
which might be usefully emploved ; but they are obliged t 
manage with caution, a taste v vhich it might be dangerous to 
meena to abolish prec itately. They are, however, fas 

rom encouraging it. ‘The court its:!f formerly reckoned 
bull fights among the number of its festivals, which were 
given at certain periods. Vhe Plaza-.Wayor was the the: “7 
of them, and the king and the rova! family honoured then 
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order. His halberdiers formed the interiour circle of the 
scene, and their loug weapons held out in a defensive pos- 
ture, were the only barrier which they opposed against the 
dangerous caprices of the bull. These entertainments, which 
by way of excellence, were called Fiestas Reales, are become 
very rare. Under the late reign there was only one. Charles 
the III. who endeavoured to polish the nation, and to direct 
their attention to useful objects, was very de ‘sjrous of destroy- 
ing a taste in which he saw nothing but incon veniencies ; 
but he was too wise to employ violent means for that pur- 
pos cc. He, however, roamang the number of bull fights to 
those, the profits of which were applied to the support of 
some charitable institution, with an intention of substituting 
for these, other funds afterwards. Bull fights, by these 
mmeans being rendered less frequent, will, perhaps, gradually 
lose their attractions, unt:! more favourable circumstance: 
permit the entire abolition of them. 


Lijit MLEVING OF CATHARINE, WIFE OF PETRR JHE 
GREAT, WITH HER BROTHER. 


’ Js .2.. 9, Ke : ‘- ie ae 
l’vom Voliaire’s history of the Russian Empire. 


FORTUNE, which has furnished us with many extra 
ordinary scenes in this part of the world, and who had rais- 
ed Catharine from the lowest abyss of misery and distress to 
ve pinnacle of human g andeur, Ww rodght another extraordi- 
nary incident in her favour some few years after her mar- 
riage with the czar, and which I find thus related in a curi- 
ous manuscript of a person who was at that time in the Czar’s 
service, and who speaks of it as a thing to which he was eye- 
witness. 
An.envoy from king Gustavus to the court of Peter the 
qi po bein gy on his return home threugh Courland, and 
MAVID 9 ; put up at an inn by the way, heard the voice of a per- 


san who seemed ta ee distress, and whom the people oi 
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3 the house were treating in that insulting manner which is but 
= <oo common on such occasions: but the stranger, witha 
™ tone of resentment, made answer, that they would not dare 
— :ouse him thus, if he could but once get to the speech of the 
Czar, at whose court he had perhaps more powerful protec- 
iors than they imagined. 

‘ The envoy, upoa hearing this, had a curtesity to ask the 
" man some questions, and from certain answers he let fall, 
and a close examination of his face, he thought he found in 


") him some resemblance of the empress Catherine ; and when 
# he came to Dresden, he could not forbear writing to one of 
~) ihis friends at Petersburgh concerning it. This letter, by ac- 
© cident, came to the Czar’s hands, who immediately sent an 
") order to prince Repnin, the governour of Riga, to endeavour 
) to find out the person mentioned in the letter. Prince Rep- 
7 2m immediately dispatched a messenger to Mittau in Cour- 


land, who, on enquiry, found out the man, and learned that 
his name was Charles Scavronski; that he was the son of a 
Lithuanian gentleman who had econ killed in the wars of 
™ Poland, and had left two children then in the cradle, a boy 
— anda girl, who had neither of them received any other edu- 
cation, than that which simple nature gives to those who are 
¥ abandoned by the world. Scavronski, who had heen parted 
a from his sister while they were both infants, knew nothing 
‘urther of her than that she had been taken prisoner in Ma- 
rienburg, in thé§year 1704, and supposed her to be still in 
the houshold of prince Menzikoff, where he imagined she 
% might have made some little fortune, 
4a Prince Repnin, agreeably to the particular orders he had 
% received from the Czar, caused Scavronski to be seized, and 
2 conducted to Riga, under pretence of some crime laid to his 
4 charge ; and to give a better colour to the matter, at his arri- 
val there, a sham information was drawn up against him, and 
he was soon after sent from thence to Petersburgh, under a 
strong guard, with orders to treat him well upon the road. 
When he came to that capital, he was carried to the house 
of an officer of the emperour’s palace named Shepleff, who 
having been previously instructed in the part he was to play, 
drew several circumstances from the young man in relation 
‘o his condition; and, after some time, told him, thatal- @ 
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though the informetion, which had been sent up from Riga 
against him, was of a very serious nature, yet he would have 
justice Récie him ; but that it would be necessary to present 
a petition to his majesty for that purpose: that one should 
accordingly be drawn up in his name, and that he, Shepleff, 
would find means that he should deliver it into the Czar’s 
own hands. 

The next day the Czar came to dine with Shepleff at hie 
own house, who presented Scavronski to him; when his ma- 
jesty, after asking him abundance of questions, was convinced 
by the natural answers he gave, that he was really the 
Czarina’s brother: they had both lived in Livonia when 
young, and the Czar found every thing that Scavronski said 
to him, in relation to his family affairs, to tally exactly with 
what his wife had told him concerning her brother, and the 
misfortuves which had befallen her and her brother in the 
earlier part of their lives. 

The Czar, now satisfied of the truth, proposed the next 
day tothe empress to go and dine with him at Sherlefi's; 
and when dinner was over, he gave orders, that the man 
whom he had examined the day before, should be brought 1 in 
again. Accordingly he was introduced, dressed in the same 
clothe -s he had worn while on his Journey from Riga, the 
Czar not being willing that he should appear in any other 


garb than what his unhappy circumstances had accustomed 


him to. ae 
He interroga ted him again in the preses nee of his wife; 
and the ao. 2 dds, at the tad: he turned about to the em- 


press, and said thé8e verv words, * This is your brother 


come hither, Charles, and kiss the hand of the empress, and 
embrace your sister.” 


™! ' ’3 { ’ 


Phe author of this narrative adds further, that empress 
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vpainu, the Zar said to ner, ” ahere Is nothing in thts ow 
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what ts very natural. This gentleman 1s mv brother- mn-law 


ithe has merit, we will make som imag oF him, f be has 
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tT, We Must icave Alm as ne is 


[am of epinion that this speech shews as much greatness 
as simpilcity, and a greatness not verv common. My authoz 
: . . } ° 3 ’ © aint : } 
eays, that Scavronski remained a considerable time at Shep- 
ys, 
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S ieff’s house; that the Czar assigned him a handsome pen- 
| sion, but that he led a very retired lifes He carries his rela- 
tion of this adventure no further, as he made use of it only to 
disclose the secret of Catharine’s brother: but we know, 
from other authorities, that this gentleman was afterwards 
created a count ; that he married a young lady of quality, by 
whom he had two daughters , who were married to two of 
the principal noblemen in Russia. I leave to those who may 
be better informed of the particulars, to distinguish what is 

fact in this relation, from what may be added, and shall only 
say, that the author does not seem to have told this story out 
ee ot a fondness ior entertaining his readers with the marvellous 


ee — " 
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a since his papers were not it tended to be published. He is 
a writing freely to a friend about a thing of which he says he 
3 was an eye-witness. He may have ee mistaken in some 
- circumstances, but the fact uself has all the appearance of 


a truth ; for if this gentleman had known that his sister was 
; raised to so great dignity and power, he would not certainly 
have remained so many years without having made himself 
knownto her. And this discovery, however extraordinary 
it may seem, is certainly not more so than the exaltation of 
qa Catherine herself ; but the one and the other are striking 
2 proofs of the force of destiny, and may teach us to be cau- 

tious how we treat as fabulous, several events of antiquity, 
which perhaps are less contradictory to the common order of 

things, thaa the adventures of this empress, 
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THE TWO BROTHERS. 


% iN a manuscript in one of the libraries at Paris, we are 
S told that the count de Ligniville and count d’Autricourt, 
| twins, descended from an ancieht family in Lorraiae, re- 

sembled each other so much, that when they puton the same 
A kind of dress, which they did now and then for amusement, J 
their servants could not distinguish the one from the other My 
Vheir yoice, gait, and deportment were the same, and these 4 
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marks of resemblance were so perfect, that they ofte 

their iricnds, and even their wives into the greatest embar- 
yassment. Being both captains of light horse, the one would 
put himself at the biel a the other's souadron without re 


eauae Aisa 


officers ever suspecting the change. 


having committed some crime, the count de Lignivill 
suffered his brother to go out without acco mpanying him, 
and the fear of seizing the innocent instead f the cuilty 
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rendered the orders to arrest the former, of no avath 

One day count de Ligniville sent fora barber, and after 
a i OS LS, Pe So me hal of thc teard’ tre 
Alay Ine suffered hit to snave one Nail Cf his Oeard, ne ag 
tended to have occasion to go into the next apartment, and 


putting his night gown upon his brother, who was conceal 
ed mere and tucking the cloth which he had about his neck 
under his chin, made him sit down 1 in the place he had just 
cuitted.— The barber immediately — his op er “atio) 


and was proceeding to finish what ‘he had begun, as 
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posed, but to his great astonishment, he icin that anew 
beard had sprung up- Not doubting that the pers 
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his hands was the devil, be roared out with terrour, and sank 


bee 


down in a swoon on the foor. Whiist they were enceavour- 
ing to callhim to life, count d’Autricourt retired again inte 


the closet, and couat de Ligniville, who was half shaved, re- 
turned to his former place. Dnis was a new cause ot surprise 
tothe poor barber, who now imagined that al ll he had se 
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confound the penetration of the most sagacious philosophers, 
and that they plainly shew that there are many discoveries 
still to be made in thé system of nature. 


= 


For the Huntingdon Literary Lluseum. 
mc 


MY TABLETS, No. 10. 


“ Fetch me my Tablets hither.” 
REVENGE 


POWERS OF THE MIND. 


WHEN Accius the tragick poet showed some of his ver 
ses to Pacuvius who was fifty years older than himself, and 
also a poet; the latter remarked that although the verses 
were full of dignity, yet there was a harshness and rugged- 
ness in them, necessaay to be avoided by a good poet. Acci- 
us replied that it was true, but his youth must be his excuse, 
for says he, “* what we observe in fruits is true of the powers 
“ of the mind ; those which at first are rough and bitter be- 
“ come afterwards mild and sweet. But those which are 
“ soit and smooth, and are mellow at first do not afterwards 
“ become ripe, but corrupt.”’ It seems therefore that in the 
mind something should be left for time to improve. There 
dre some excellent remarks by Dr. Warton in his Essay on 
the Genius of Pope which may serve illustrate this opi- 
nion of Accius. He | is speaking of the Ry signs of genius 
in a young man, and thus distinguishes the effects of opposite 

qualities : “If his predominant talent be warmth and vigour 
of imagination, it will break out in fanciful and luxuriant de- 
scriptions, the colouring of which will perhaps be too rich 
and glowing. Ifhis chief force lies in the understanding ra- 
ther than in the imagisation, it will soon appear by solid and 
manly observations, an life and learning, expressed in a more 


chaste and subdued style. The former will frequently be 


Kurried into obscarity or targidity, and a false grandeur of 
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diction ; the latter will seldom hazard a figure, whose usa 
is not already established, or an imege bey. ond common life ; 
will always be perspicuous, if not elevated will never dis. 
gust, if not transport his readers ; will avoid the grosser 
faults, if not arrive atth se greater beauties of composition ; 
the * cloquentie genus” for which he will be distinguished 
“ will not be the plenum, et erectum, et audax, et precelsum, 
* but the pressum, et mite, e: limatum.” 

A remark somewhat of a similar kind occurs in a frag- 
ment of Alexis the comic poet, preserved in Athenzus. It 
is thus translated by Mr. Cumberland, in his fourth volume 
of the Observer : 

“The nature of man m some respect resembles that of 
wine; for as fermentation is necessaty to new Wine, so is it 
also to a youthful spirit; when that ptocess is over, and it 
comes to settle, and subside, we may then, and not till then, 
expect to find a permanent tranquillity.” 

‘The same idea is carried on in a subsequent passage, 
which also is preserved in the same place, and translated by 
the same person, thus :— 

“ T am now far advanced in the evening of life’s day, and 
what is there in the nature of man that I should liken it to 
that of wine, seeing that old age, which recommends the lat- 
ter, mars the former ; old wine, inceed, exhilarates, but old 
men are miserable to themselves and others.” 

Antiphanes the comick poet has struck upon the same 
comparison, but with a different turn, * Old age and wine,” 
says he, “ may well be compared ; but let either of them ex- 
ceed their date ever so little, and the whole turns four.” 


“SICERO AND MILTON. 


In Cicero’s oration pro Cn. Plancius, is fourd the follow- 
ing passage: * Yet the owing of money, aad kindness, are 
different things ; he who pays money instantly ceasesto have 
that which he has paid, for he who is in debt keeps back a- 
nother man’s money. But he who pays kindness, still has 
it ; and he who has it, by the circumstance of having it, pays it. 
Nor shail I cease to be in debt to Plancius by paying him 


this kindness ; geither should Lhave paid him less, in my 
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inclination towards him, if he had never been involved in 
this trouble.” This passage, on account of some particular 
phrases has been difficult to render into the English lan- 
guage, perhaps the mere English reader will more fully com- 
prehend the purport and force of the idea intended to be 
conveyed, from the following verses of Milton, which in- 
deed seem to be borrowed almost literally from the sen- 
tence just quoted. 


csessssecssessere™® Lifted up so high, 

I ’sdeign’d subjection, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burdensome, still paving, stili to owe ; 
Forgetful what of him I still received, 

And understood not, that a grateful mind 

By owing, owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged, 


LITERARY POVERTY. 


It is certainly true that in all ages the professors of phile- 
sophy and literature have, with few exceptions, beenremark- 
able for their poverty. But we must make this distinction 
between the learned men of ancient and modern times: the 
poverty of the ancient philosophers was voluntary, and of- 
ten pressed upon publick notice with a ridiculous degree ot 
affectation ; they were, however, amply compensated for this 
poverty, by the personal honours and reverence they re 
ceived, being assiduously courted by the opulent, the power- 
ful, and the great. How sad is the reverse in modern times! 
hese honours and this reverence are reserved until their 
objects are no more ; and many have been suffered to lan- 


; 


ruish out a miserable existence in want and abscurityv, 
whose talents were universally acknowledged, but as gen: 
FT 7 ,. , . Find . 
rally unrewarded. I need only mention the names of Otwa;, . 
ec! 


a 
Butler, Savage, and Chatterton to justify the assertion 
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EFFECTS OF MUSICK. 


It has been credited by many, says Aulus Gellius, and has 
been handed down to memory, that when the pains of the 
Sciatica are most severe, they ‘will be assuaged by the soft 
notes of a Flute player. Theophrastus relates that the me- 
Jody of the flute skilfully and delicately managed, * has pow- | 
er to heal the bites of vipers. The effects of musick in curing 
the bite of the Tarantula are well known. So great is the 
sympathy betwixt the bodies and minds of men, and betwixt 
the maladies and remedies of mind and body. 


BARBERS.» 


The Spanish barbers, says the marquis de Langle, keep a 
customer three. quarters of an hour under their hands in 
shaving him. When Martial said, “ My barber shaves me 
so slowly, that whilst he is shaving one side, the other is al- 
*‘ most fit to cut,” he must have.had a Spanish barber. In 
Some provinces of Spain, the women shave; under the first 
race of kings the business of shaving was done by women in 
France: on the wedding day the wife was bound to shave 
her husband, by her marriage articles. ‘This custom was 
continued until the reign of Childeric the third, and jt is still 
observed among the inhabitants of the eastern peninsula of 
India. It is well known that among the ancients, shaving 
was performed by the women, and this office had something 
venerable and religious annexed to it. Whilst the constant 
and tender Penelope was exerting every effort to remove her 
suitors, and praying for the return of Ulysses,’ in her ad- 
dresses to the Gods, she frequently said: “I preeeioe 
“you that as soon as my husband returns I will shave 
him.” Penelope was certainly a pat ttern of conjugal affection, 
and although her prayer for the safe return of Ulysses was 
daily offered with fervency, yet the promise of shaving him 
has something in it truly ridiculow isto the medern reader, 
especially if she be a female . 
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ON THE STUDY OF THE LATIN AND GREEK 
LANGUAGES. 






Science and learning have become so extensive, and are 
spread Out into so many various branches, that it would re- 
quire more than the ordinary lenpth of human life, to obtain» 
a complete knowledge of every branch. No man need at- 
tempt, with any hope of success, to attain to eminence In eve- 
ry Sa maine ‘of human Root oe = that the most san- 








Jar braiiches. As all cannot be seksi it becomes impor 

tant that a judicious selection be made. We should confine 
ourselves, in our education, to those branches that will be 
most useful in that particular course of life which we each 
mean to pursue. 

There are some particular parts of literature which may 
be considered as of general utility, and which will well 
the time, the attention, and the expense of any person who 
has the means and the opportunity of acquiring a knowledge 
of them. Among these may be ranked the Latin and Greek 
languages. They have always been considered gs an essen 
tial part of a learned education, and but few eminent literary 
characters have appeared who had not a knowledge of th | 
It is true there have been a few men, who never mace 
Latin and Greek languages any part of their studies, ed yet 
have left lasting memorials of their knowledge and 
learning. Such instances as these do not militate against 
the general utility of an acquaintance of the Latin and 
Greek languages. A esas a 4 strong mind, and perse- 
vering application to other branches of education, may in 
some Instances, make up for the ‘ want of a knowledge of Ro- 
man and Grecian literature. But had such persons acquired 
this knowledge, it is highly probable that they would have 

made a much greater hg rure in the world. . 

Although a kn owledp of the Greek and Lat in languag : 
has been p generally c co nsid lered as essenti lc only to profession- 
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al characters in Divinity, Law, and Physick; vet it must be 
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acknowledged that it is important in the education of any 
person, and that all who can afford the time and the ex- 
pense, will receive much advantage from acquiring it, be 
their pursuit in life what it may, The study and application 
necessary to learn thuse languages, strengthen the mind, pre- 
pare it for researches into other departments of learning, and 
incline it to the pursuit. It being necessary that the stu- 
dent in these languages should commit much to the memory, 
and often recite without the book, he will early form the 
habit of reading with attention, and of retaining on his me- 
mory the most of what he reads. 

The Latin and Greek writers, whose works have come 
down to us, were men of the deepest erudition. Men who 
had applied the whole attention of their lives to the cultiva- 
tion of their mental faculties, and never wrote but upon the 

laturest reflection, and with a perfect knowledge of their 
subjects. ‘Their works are generally master pieces ; of litera- 
ture. They are the princi inal fountains from whence all our 
knowledge | has been derived. ‘The few Latin and Greek 
writings which have escaped the ravages of time, and the 
tire of “the barbarian, are now the only documents upon which 
we can rely for an account of ancient transactions. ‘They are 
the records in which is contained the history of the 
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modern times. In the writings of the Roman and Gree} 
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philosophers there is much to admire. We read with plea 


sure end Instruction, their lessons of moralits : The ¥ poin 
ut the duty of man correctly and explicitly. Dhey lescribe 
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these languages, but during that time the mind is acquiring 
strength and iaformation, perhaps more rapidly than by any 
other course of study. ‘The student is also obtaining a know- 
ledge of the principles of the English language, which is 
chicfly constructed from the Latin and Greek languages. 
Although there have been some tolerably correct tr. anslation 
of some of the Latin and Greek authors, yet it must be con 
fest that they lose much of their spirit and much of their in 
terest by their new dress. A translation very seldom con 
veys the same instruction and the same pleas ure as the ori 
ginal would, to a person acquainted with it. 

In all civilized countries, wherever learning has been en 
couraged, seminaries for instructions in these languages have 
been erected aud supported. All who have enjoyed the ad 
vantages:of this: part of education, have been in favour of th 
study of the Latin and Greek languages. ‘Lhose who are ig- 
norant of the languages, and incapable ot judging of their be- 
nefits, have alone sconicoead them as useless, and that to 
acquire a knowledge of them, would be spending time in 
vain. 


TO THE EDITORS OF 


Gentlemen, 


IN the description of the county of Huntingdon, | 
ed in your second number, you have omitted many of 
tural curiosities of the county. An account ot the : 
ticular of them, will perhaps be pleasing to your reader 


moc 
sf 


first I shall attempt to describe, will be 
THE PULPIT ROCKS. 
THESE rocks are situated on the Warrior ridge, 


three miles west of the bi prough of Elunti recon, and have a 
quired the above name from the rude resemblance whi 
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some of them be arto a pulpi Di They are an irt regular range 
of im mMewse roc SOC ot toem ris it) ip forty and fifty fect 


above the surface of the earth. They are not composed of 
one mass, but of a number of vast rocks, of various shapes 
and dimensions, placed in wild order, une above the other. 
The great road from’ Huntingdon to Pittsburgh passes close 
to the base of these rocks, by which the eye of the traveller 
is highly grated with a view of these grand’ pilés, ren 
dered niore picturesque by large Ane trees, and a variety of 
smali trees and shrubbery, issuing drom the various interstices, 
even lo the very summit of the rocks, ‘There are, perhaps, 
in'no other place, so many rocks, so vast, and so much ele- 
vated above the surface of the earth. 

The most plausible cause that has been assigned for the 
present appearance and’elevation of thes- rocks, is, that the 
‘ urrounding soil, loose and sandy, has-been gradually wash 
ed away by the rains, and thus left these rocks exposed t to 
view, inthe rude order in which they were taal 3 in tl 
boson) of the earth. ‘This opinion ts justified by the ican 
ance of the suriace of the soil, in the neighbourhood of these 
rocks, and the trace of a deep worn channel leadi ng from 
them into the bed of the Juniata river. 

In my next communication, [ will take notice of some 
other ef the natural curiosities of the county. 

4. 
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CDOTE. 


A gengeman, of the name of Addison, after spending the 
evening with several good ca s, became at length sg much 
ratoxicated as to be unable to speak, and, reclining bis head 
on atadsic, fell rato ase a sleep ; on which one of the com 
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pany, wh i Opposite, remarked, that their friend, Mr. Ad 
disou, Was at present neither a TATLER nor a SPE 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. ) 


BY CHARLES Jj. CCX. 


Ti Ptah art brizhter than rose-buds in dev 

Thou art fairer than lilies of white, 

$ Thy eyes are two heav’ns of blue, 
T 


hy lips rosy W reaths of delight. 


hy tresses like tendrils twine 

O’er the pearl of thy dazzling brow. 
E.nthroning expressions divine, 

Such as cherubs of faith only show 


‘hy sigh is of Hyacinth’s breath, 
‘Thy voice ts the balm of the soul, 
Phy smiles are the blisses of death, 


‘TF 


a | c : of } renee” a “ 
‘hich the sainted in heav’n exto?y 
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.CE,D ON THE TOMB OF A M 
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ii’ from the bosom heaves the deep-drawn sigh, 
When tales of woe arrest the list nins y ear; 
ff sorrow’s tribute swells the streaming eve, 
When dying friendship claims the falsog tear; 
4 How keen their grief! how feelingly they mourn, : 
Whose Orphan tears bedew a parents urn. ——S ! 
p 
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VERSES 
TO LAVINIA. 
BY JOHN Le THOMPSON, 


9H ALL. [never obtain you, dear girl of my heart, 
Nor breathe out my soul on those lips ; 
Shall I never the transport of pure bliss impart, 


Nor assault the sweet spot vi here love Sips. 





iM Must sacred, that heaven of nave remain, 
And never be sighed onby me ; 

Will nothing i that assuager o i pain, 
To relinquish i its right to be free. 


os 


% APs “§ 


“ Ah yes,” you exclaim, so I construe that glance, 
Which beams from the eye s my fair ; 


Fo those | lip 9s and my heart you may boldly advance,. 
And exist In sweet ecstacy there. 


an a At 
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SONG 


o BY WILLIAM R- SMIT 


rl 


| tho THE maid of my bosom, is lovely as morning, 

| And sweet as the rose-bud that lives on her cheek; 

The iresh bloom of beauty her mild face adorning, 
Discovers the dwelling of innocence meek. 


. Soft 1inglets of auburn her snowy neck cover, 
Her smiles and her dimples cause many to sigh ; 
: And each one who gazes becomes soon a lover, 


Pierc’d deep by a glance from Maria’s bi ight eye 
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3 Her eye with mine meeting, the rapture there dwell! ing 
The force of her passion for eee. must prove ; 


The blushes then mant! ling, unconsci sly telliog 
The heart of Maria is melting with ae é 


—o 


SELECTED POETRY. 





ERINS HARP. 


a HARP of Erin! wake to glory ; 
a Wake to freedom’s magick call! 
Now young heroes, veterans loary 
Rise to conquer or to fall. 


Harp of Erin! rouse thy slumbers | 
Lo! the hostile banners wave; 
Breathe again thy glowing numbers. 


~ ete iin ie a on , 
Sound the triumphs of the brave ! 


7 v« . . . , > ; . 
3 Shall the hearts, which oft reboundec 
Fi Never wake to greet thy strain: 
e Wit ire thy no tes | i ave oft resounded, 
Shall they ne’ a | ro heard again . 
si Oh ! shall Erin’s sons, degraded, 


In the hour of danger r ily : 


. eadesl 


See their dearest richts invaded, 
Trembling see, and fear to die 


What is life and what is pleasure 
Dauntless sons of Erin, say ‘— 
Life 1s but a fleeting treasure, 


foy—the sunshine Oi: a Cav .-—— 


Shall tne patri um. McCay Ua mnte 
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Heediess of his country s fa 
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Bursts of triumph rend the skies 


) ; Welcome victors! nobly daring, 
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Welcome ve who ve bravelv won 


Beauty is your couch preparing ; ‘ 


» - are oni eee ins 
*St #8 peace, your iavour s gone 
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‘To the solemn dirge arise ; 
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a And in freedom’s glowing numbers, 
Sound the triumphs of th 


e BRAVE 


LORN. 


AMPBELL- 


first with the mourners and shroud : 
Her kinsmen they followed, but mourn’d not aloud: 


Their plaids all their inves were folded around: 


They march’d all in silence 


In silence they reach’d over mountain 


To a heath, 





hoa 


I dreamt of h 
ed a voice from the kin ismen, all wrathful and loud : 
‘““ And empty that shroud and that coffin did seem 


they look’d on the 


} 
and moor, 


nswer is made, 


er shroud,” 


a 

oe 6S Why speak ye no word: 

a 
. And tell me, I charge you! 

= Why fold ye your mantles, why cloud ve your 
me 0 spake the rude chieftain : 

=e =©Buteach mantle unfolding a dagger display’d. 
a ‘I dreamt of my lady, 

m Cri 

me | : 


Gienar a ' 


OQ! pale gre 
When the 
W hen a 


} } ! 
i was the vonth who had love 





(slenara ' iat 


y thec 
shroud w 
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ow read me my dream! 


At ahs 
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hieftair », l ween, 
as unclos da and no lady was seen; 


wr Kien Ot ] 


cairn : 
lenara the stern. 


Ati 


() HEARD you yon pibrach sound sad in the gale, 

Where a band cometh slowly with weeping and wail: 
lis the chief of Glenara laments for his dear ; 

And her sire, and her people, are called to her bier. 


7 
rTroune 


oh Mela’ 


: where the oak-tree grew tonely and hoar 
me Now here let us place the grey stone of her 
‘said G 


ye clan of my spouse, 
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voice from the kinsmen spoke louder in scorn, 
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“IT dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her grief, = 
{ dreamt that her lord was a barbarous chief ; § 
Ona rock of the ocean fair Ellen did seem ; | 
Glenara! Glenara! now read me my dream 1” A 
ar 
In dust, low the traitor has knelt to the ground, 4 
And the desert reveal’d where his lady was found ; af 
From a rock of the ocean that beauty is borne, 3 
Now joy to the house of fair Ellen of Lorn! 2 
THE FAIR THIEF. 4 
BY THE LATE EARL OF EGREMONT. 
I Tell with equal truth and grief, 
That little Kitt’s an arrant thief ; 
Belore the urchin well could go, 
She stole the whiteness of the snow ; 
And more, that whiteness to adorn, " 


She stole the blushes of the morn ; 
Stole all the softness ether pours Le 
On primrose buds in vernal showers. 


There’s no repeating all her wiles ; 
She stole the Graces winning smiles; 3 
*T was quickly seen she robb'd the sky, 
To plant a star in either eve ; 

, She. nilfer’d orient pearl for te 
And stole the cowstip’s sweetest breath ; 
The cherry steep’d in morning dew, 
Gave moisture to her Tips, and hue. 


Ches2 were her infant spoil ; a store 

Ti paphich in time she adc led more : 

At twelve, she stole from C yprus’ queen, 
ane r, and love commanding mien ; 
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Seale Juno's dignity, and stole 


She sung—Amaz? d the Syrens head 
And to assert their voice appear’d : 

She play'd—the Muses from their hill, 

W onder’d who thus had stole their skil 
Apollo’s wit was next her prey, 

And then the beams that light the day ; 
While Jove her pilf’ring tricks to crown, 
Pronounc’d these beauties all her own ; 
Pardon’d her crimes, and prais’d her art, 
And vother day she stole my heart. 


Cupid! Hf lovers are thy care, 
Revenge thy vot’ry on the fair ; 
Do justice on her stolen charms, 
And let her prison be my arms. 


PROPER MATERIALS 
FOR A MONODY. 


FLOWRETS—wreaths—-thy banks along— 
Silent eve—th’ accustom’d song— 

Silver slipper’d—whilom—lore— 
Druid—pilgrim—mountain boar— 
Dulcet—ereinite—what time— 

(* Excuse me, here [want a rhyme” ) 


; 


Black-btow’d night—hark ' screech-owls sing- 


Ebon car—and raven's win 
Charnel houses—lonely dells 


} 


Glimm’ ring tapers— dismal ce ells— 


Hallow’ ‘d “hen and h QO} ‘rid i CS —— 
Roseate Bues—and ghastly smi! 
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Solemn fanes—and cypress bow rs— 
Thander storms—and tumbling tow 1 
‘These with care tog ther blend ; 





ge 
Vhey'll form beginning, middle, end.— 
— ——ae - Si 
E.PIGRAM 
SUB JU LIS ES1 
i HE Constable of a country to 
Before a ye ce br ought, 
Once on atime, a va grant clown, 
etty recn: cs 1 ° 
In petty trespass caught 


] "ny 7? - 
100s Wi ith many a hum ! al 


ceases tick 


1 circumstance, much doubt, 
he wal i fl Am CAN eS i 
.nbiarey Gd on some SUPPOS Ci Jait: 
’ . « 4 
i as hace m@m | => ons 
( Oui he nave made 1t out 
i i i i gs 
ehen tO Dis wWorsnip turn d nis Speec. 
At > s sear . iF. - 
cevery pe IOUS Ciose, 
And ask’d. what punishments could reac 
ae ~ \& bhatt’ ALALAPOESLESWASALO WL’ LEER A & wo 
. : **, ‘ ; 
Enormities like those : 
LV ] ny NHL in hm nt 7 vith, qnenrTrs ar ’ 
\Y Dat isl € : With al SACC 
1 . ad? ante 
The justice cry’d amain : 


Make him this moment take my place 
And hear your tale ag In. 
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Lancaster 
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Cumberland 
Franklin. 
Bedford. 
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M -ffiin 
Northumberiand 
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ost paid, will 


amount « 
NAMES 

M. H. Anthonys 

Wm. Hamilton 

John Wyet! 

I. B. Parker 


Isq. 


G. K. Harpe 


Josiah Espy Esq. 


Tames Carson Esq 
William Foster. 
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Wm. Norris Esq. 
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Communications, addressed to the 
be thankfully received 


M‘Guire Esq. 
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. Harrison, esq. 
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